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PROFESSIONAL WORK AS AN ETHICAL NORM? 


HE three most fruitful ethical concepts in our time I take to be 
(1) the Realistic principle of ‘‘organic unity,’’ (2) the Ideal- 
istic conception of ‘‘the concrete universal,’’ and (3) the Pragmatic 
doctrine of the social nature of ethical objectivity. The principle of 
organic unity, as used by G. E. Moore, asserts that ‘‘the value of a 
whole bears no regular proportion to the sum of the values of its 
parts.’’ The conception of the concrete universal, as used (say) by 
Bernard Bosanquet, declares that value attaches to parts not in 
isolation, but in relation to the whole. The third contribution, as 
defined (say) by J. H. Tufts, teaches that the objectivity of value 
approaches social unanimity as a limit. If instead of setting these 
three important contributions at odds, as is customary, we should 
seek to synthesize them, we might conceive the good as an organic 
unity concrete in fact, universal in promise, and objective when em- 
bodied in a social order. 


I 


The ethical insight of current schools, when thus forcibly har- 
monized, suggests a restatement of the fundamental ethical problem. 
Moreover, there are two considerations derived from the experience 
of those who make ethics a quest for an independent good that en- 
courage this proposed restatement. The first consideration is the 
fact that those who, like Moore, still take good to be the fundamental 
value term, end their analysis with the conviction that good can not 
be defined. The second is that Moore himself chooses as best symbol- 
izing this indefinable somewhat, such socialized experiences as esthetic 
enjoyment and friendship. If, after all, those who seek to find out 
what goodness is must content themselves merely with discovering the 
forms of experience where it is, the moral is not far-fetched that 
either (1) goodness itself is the type of experiencing in which it is 
found to appear or (2) its locus rather than its nature should be the 
objective of a fruitful ethical theory. Each alternative supports the 
thesis I wish to maintain, namely, that the primary task of ethics 


1Read before the Western Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 


tion at Urbana, Illinois, April, 1925, as introducing a symposium upon business 
and professional ethics. 
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may well be regarded as the discovery of the type of social organiza. 
tion in which the most satisfactory human life appears, and the con. 
sequent preservation and propagation of this type. 

In an earlier article (this JourRNAL, Vol. XXI, No. 20) I argued 
that it is in the day’s work of common men that value must be found 
if the majority of men are not frankly to be abandoned to the devil. 
Such jobs, however, as make at the same time both a living and a life 
are as yet scarce in this world of ours, and I have a diminishing con. 
fidence in the power of dialectics to create them. Indeed, the whole 
task of creating them, as is usually true with the problem of creation, 
resolves itself into finding a few already created (or a-creating), and 
then using them as seeds from which both to improve the stock and 
to reform the culture. 

II 


Such an organization of work as is found in the learned profes. 
sions is what I have in mind to present as best meeting these condi- 
tions. Such typical professions as Medicine, Law, Teaching, furnish 
us the best ethical norm this side of Utopia. What distinguishes a 
professional man from a business man on one side and from an un- 
skilled laborer on the other is the fact that the professional man has 
usually found work that he enjoys doing for its own sake. The en- 
joyment does not, however, spring wholly from the nature of his 
work as it might be seen by alien eyes. Something happens to his 
work by virtue of his doing it as a professional man. True, his work 
is not primarily manual, but it is certainly not entirely removed from 
muscular fatigue. Indeed, it differs from non-professional work 
far less in this regard than is commonly supposed. It differs far 
more in being shot through and through with insight. He has mixed 
with some muscular exertion a liberal measure of that magic tincture 
called knowledge. And thus the warp of knowing is interthreaded 
with the woof of doing, so that the professional man may be fully 
clothed upon for ethical living. He works, moreover, under the 
light of distant stars, fulfilling past hopes and foreseeing future 
judgment upon his workmanship. Like the poet, he thus sees life 
more steadily by seeing it more whole. And the primary secret of 
his great advantage centers around the liberalization and participa- 
tion of mind. The details of this process whereby work otherwise 
neutral and even sometimes negative acquires intrinsic value and 
dignity is of the highest ethical moment. With the eventual elucida- 
tion of this point regarding work constantly in mind, I shall now 
briefly characterize professionalism as realizing three closely con- 
nected values: (1) the socialization of experience, (2) the equaliza 
tion of opportunity for members, and (3) the naturalization of ideals. 
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1. The professions socialize experience. The long years of com- 
mon training for the professions cement men into an habitual unity 
that lies much deeper than words. And yet these hidden segments 
of common experience may be touched into full activity by a single 
technical word—a magic call to community that, like the password 
of a secret order, enables ‘‘one brother to know another in the dark- 
ness as well as in the light.’’ But for purposes of social unity a pro- 
fession exploits not only habituation, but idealization as well. The 
human animal can not well content himself with an habitual life. 
Habit gives stability, but ideas furnish adventure. Surging impulse 
meets obdurate muscle and glances off into phantasy. Ends arise 
that must be utilized in order that impulse may be tamed. When 
these ends are sharable, codperation becomes possible; and when 
they are actually shared as programs of joint action, there is created 
in the secular field all the noblest values that religion once thought to 
monopolize. The President of the American Medical Association re- 
cently remarked to me that their national organization serves a 
similar function for the modern doctor that the medieval church 
served for its members. Only in the professions and in the fine arts, 
but frequently in both of them, does one hear the remark that a man’s 
work is his religion. 

Religious associations that have specialized in brotherhood too 
easily grow static, but where the soil of fraternal living is rich 
enough to produce, and free enough to treasure, healthy hypotheses, 
there hope for change and adventure and growth survives. While, 
of course, the physical frontier for the Daniel Boones of the race is 
gone, no man that puts his trust in ideas but hears again and 
again the alluring voice that came to Kipling’s Explorer, ‘‘Some- 
thing lost behind the Ranges. Lost and waiting for you. Go!’’ 
Now the professions utilize both the possibility and the actuality of 
new ideas to deepen socialization. For in them we have achieved an 
organization based sufficiently on habit to assure continuity, but ade- 
quately enough devoted to ideas actually to set a premium upon dis- 
covery. As idea-breeding organizations, the professions manage, 
therefore, to socialize human nature teleologically as well as habitu- 
ally, and thus build a brotherhood more upon the ideal of creation 
than that of possession, a fraternity with its face to the future rather 
than to the past. In this fruitful socialization of work we have an 
ethical creation of the deepest importance. 

2. The professions have so socialized work as to share its finest 
potentialities with all members. Learned professions are not alone, 
of course, among modern institutions in having an ideational fringe. 
The family has never been without a growing bud; but children eer- 
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tainly have not been supposed, if, indeed, they are now, to participate 
creatively in the formation of family policies, and the wife in a 
degree only slightly above the children. Religion has certainly al. 
ways had also its rendezvous with the contingent, where uncertainty 
was real and doubt vital, but not for the millions of its devotees, 
For them the life of otiose faith must suffice, dumb acceptance of 
what some prophet on the frontier of control fearfully or joyously 
wrought out while bursting storm clouds obscured Sinai’s summit 
from vulgar view. In government also there has been intellectual 
adventure, but only for the favored few. It has not been for sub. 
jects to reason why; theirs it was to do, and all too often also to die, 
In modern industry the story remains still almost the same. Policies 
are policies—for the few; work is work—for the many. And with 
each properly placed, business is business, as before. In all these 
forms of social organization, the story grows monotonous. Each has 
its growing tip—the point where mind must arise and venture the 
ideal in order to circumvent the actual. But this really human part 
of earthly activity has been reserved for a handful. The many have 
been progressively robbed of whatever rationality they have by being 
denied its systematic and responsible exercise. 

In the professions alone, and in small measure in certain trades 
developing toward professionalism, is the story significantly different. 
The professions recognize for the first time in any large practical 
way that insight is fundamentally the product of a codperative 
quest. And they have seen, too, that codperation is defeated by out- 
standing social and economic inequalities. All too often the diff- 
culty of achieving economic equality is made the excuse for excluding 
the poor from any participation in the life of mind. It is obvious 
that the two kinds of inequality are closely related; but still the 
really meaningful and exciting part of the whole game of living— 
the creative quest, the thrill of seeing new planets swing into ken, 
the making and breaking of hypotheses about living—all this is in 
the professions, even in the indigent teaching profession, wide open. 
Here is a free field and mutual favors everywhere. There is no room 
that the humblest initiate may not enter, there is no road that he may 
not tread, there is no idol that he may not do his utmost to smash. 
It is true that this fine attainment of spiritual equality is a rainbow 
set off against a very dark social background of countless more men 
who toil at embittered tasks. But that is a tragic motif that must 
take its own place in the plot. I hope both for the sake of others 
and for the sake of my argument that my own experience has not 
been exceptional. But if I may judge other professions by my own 
and may judge the teaching profeasion by my own experience in it, 
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we professional men may congratulate ourselves on attaining in ac- 
tual practice that fine ideal of equality that unites the young and 
the old in a quest for insight that wastes little opportunity for 
mutual encouragement and leaves small chance for the creative life 
unexploited. If we do not have all our dearest goods in common, 
as is meet with brothers, then it is not because we do not tax all our 
available vocabularies to make them so. Further discovery and con- 
trol wait on deeper human codperation; effective codperation stays 
for operative equality. The professions afford the best available 
eorner stone for the good life. 

3. And, finally, the professions naturalize ideals in the process 
that produces them. The professions are further set apart as an 
ethical norm by the nature of the goal for which they work with such 
heartening equality between their members. Their objective is not 
fixed, nor is it idealized into non-human perfection. As over against 
industry, which seeks through work to achieve an end that is differ- 
ent from, and far better than, work, the professions emphasize the 
concept of function, and thus fertilize practice with theory. And 
30 they do not have to depend primarily upon extrinsic profit to 
make their activity worth while, nor yet upon happiness as some- 
thing isolated in the process itself. Their goal in general is the con- 
tinuous reconstruction of living in the light of constantly arising 
needs; but, more specifically, they make consummatory the perform- 
ance of daily duty, the prevention and healing of disease, the har- 
monizing through law of men’s tangled economic and social interests, 
the facilitating of growth through the stimulation of instruction. 
The professions spread abroad the living, though long slumbering, 
truth that there is no purpose for human life, individually or corpo- 
rately conceived, except the ends that men themselves set up. Hap- 
pily deprived, therefore, of the lulling compensation of a goal so 
ulterior as to be secure without his efforts, the professional man can 
turn with avidity to the domestication of the spiritual and to its 
exploitation in the realm of the natural. Ideals become to him but 
ideas, and ideas but seeds for enriched performance. Here is a type 
of activity which, like the fabled phoenix, finds perennial life in 
unceasing death. Through this naturalization of ideals, this institu- 
tionalization of change, the professional man achieves in practice 
that fine way of living that the philosopher long ago christened the 
“‘golden mean’’: as for money, he suffers neither from too much nor 
from too little; as for security, he dare not grow complacent, but 


neither need he fear; and as for positive happiness,—well, he has his 
work, 
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Ill 


This, then, is the candidate I propose for ethical honors—the pro. 
fessions. They have socialized great segments of human work, have 
made the adventure of ideas available for all their members, and 
have fertilized the process of living by colonizing in it the children 
of thought. If I have painted the professions over-bright, it hag 
been in the interest of developing their potentiality—a potentiality 
that can be used for judging them themselves in turn. In improv. 
ing them and making their potentiality available for all human enter- 
prise, we have an ethical task for every philosophic temperament. 
For if the professions are all I have pictured, they stand out as fa. 
vored aristocracies in a world of want. Even so, they should be 
further improved, for men can not afford to neglect their patterns, 
This can be done through criticism of their practices and aims, in the 
light of ideas they generate. The formation of codes is but the be- 
ginning of virtue. Codes that are meant to embody ideals have a 
way of embalming them. Practice then places a wreath upon the 
honored tomb, drops an inadvertent tear, and goes happily on its 
way. To furnish codes, to criticize them, to keep them up-to-date 
and thus guarantee fresh and living virtues—here is a task for the 
keen analytic mind of the realist. Let him turn aside a moment 
from the pursuit of concepts that barely hang onto subsistence by 
the skin of their metaphysical teeth, and enrich the field of living 
with the beauty and potency of his ideals, definable and indefinable. 
But the improvement of the patterns is not half the story. Ethics 
can not rest content merely with beautifying oases. 

The professions must be generalized. On what compulsion must 
they? First, upon that of sympathy. Good men can not live well 
while their fellow creatures ery through drudgery and monotony for 
selfhood. But, second, upon the compulsion of prudence. Profes- 
sional men can not live merely by taking in one another’s laundry. 
The professions can save themselves in such a world as this only by 
giving up their pride. Their salt loses its savor in isolation; their 
leaven might be made to leaven the whole lump of life. Here, then, 
is a task for the broad sympathy and catholic-mindedness of the 
idealist. Finding the professions an organic good that is humanly 
concrete, the idealist must universalize it, not only in logical exer- 
cises, but also in actual human community. Flirtations with the 
Absolute will never achieve this type of universality. It cometh 
not sheerly with observation ; it can not be attained even by fasting 
and prayer. Transcendentalists have always acted prudently in 
hypostatizing values, for that is the only possible way to objectify 
class virtues. When the pragmatist declares that the obvious alter- 
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native to hypostatization is socialization, he outlines his own function 
in this common task. Let him join the idealist in making completely 
objective in the Great Society what is as yet subjective in the pro- 
fessional microcosms. This is an assignment that will tax to the 
limit both his ‘‘creative intelligence’’ and his muscular tonicity. 


IV 


The Industrial Relations studies now issuing from the Russell 
Sage Foundation illustrate quite well two aspects of this problem of 
generalizing the professional spirit. In the first place, they indicate 
growth in the unpromising soil of present-day industry of the pro- 
fessional virtue of generously sharing intellectual prerogatives. 
These studies make it clear that access of workers to policies and 
management is surely on the way in certain basic industries. But, 
in the second place, they indicate how impossible it is deeply to hu- 
manize one segment of activity alone, how necessary it is to democra- 
tize value in order to save it. The Dutchess Bleachery can not make 
its partnership plan more than a bright flash in the feudalistie dark- 
ness of the textile industry as a whole. The Minnequa Steel Works 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company can not make its Employees’ 
Representation Plan more than a half generous gesture, because it 
must compete with the United States Steel Corporation which 
counsels only with stockholders and God. And so the story goes 
through the whole gamut. The success of every promising experi- 
ment in realizing the good in concrete living is conditioned by the 
universalization of the experiment. 

But the promising fact remains that there are innumerable voices 
in industry inquiring of the professions what hour of the night. 
And other heralds of morning also gently streak a hopeful sky. The 
family moves toward equality ; the church gropes for mundane goals; 
and Leviathan himself can no longer disdainfully boast that all lesser 
associations are but ‘‘worms in his vast entrails.’? Not only have 
the pluralists disturbed him theoretically and the Guild Socialists 
alarmed him practically, but even F. H. Bradley, in a brilliant apol- 
ogy for the state, betrays Leviathan’s ethical remoteness in the past 
and at the same time suggests how in the future he may bring forth 
fruit meet for repentance, in his admission that the fundamental 
condition of moral development is that men should be ‘‘fully en- 
gaged in satisfactory work.’’ Though aristocratic in lineage, and 
as yet all too largely so in practice, the professions rest upon a dif- 
ferent basis from disappearing aristocracies of the prestige type. 
They rest squarely at bottom on the discharge of necessary social 
functions. It is this advantage that gives promise of their eventual 
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democratization and universalization. I have emphasized the prin. 
ciple of professionalism only because it seems to me the best available 
approach to the supreme ethical task of the hour—the humanization 
of work. As regards means, let there be liberty; but upon this end 
I must insist. For to doubt that work can be humanized is ethical 
cynicism. To despair of it is ethical pessimism. To deny its worth. 
whileness is ethical nihilism. And to refuse to try for its achieve- 
ment is ethical cowardice. 
T. V. Sirs. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





MEETING OF THE WESTERN DIVISION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Ty HE twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Western Division of the 
-*- American Philosophical Association took place in the buildings 
of the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, on April 9, 10, and 11, 
1925. The meeting was well attended, more than fifty members be- 
ing present, as well as a number of visitors and guests. The various 
sessions of the program offered papers of considerable interest; but 
the actual reading of papers consumed so many hours that the time 
for general discussion was short. Indeed, to those who for one rea- 
son or another endeavored to be regular in attendance at the succes- 
sive sessions, there was not even much opportunity for discussion 
outside the hours of the scheduled program. The meeting showed 
that there is no lack of interesting material for debate, nor of readi- 
ness and ability to carry on profitable debate. Yet the formality of 
set papers unfortunately crowded out the fresh and spontaneous ex- 
change of comments, and thus eliminated most of the profitable defi- 
nition of the exact points of difference between opposing views and 
prevented that restatement of problems which would do more than 
any other one thing to improve the quality of future philosophical 
thinking. It was quite common to hear the members of the Associ- 
ation say as they were dispersing at the close of the sessions that they 
were tired of listening to so many papers and would have preferred 
more conversation and less reading of prepared speeches. Certainly 
the outstanding values of such an annual gathering lie in the friendly 
exchange of ideas, the frank criticism of different points of view, 
and the opportunity to become personally acquainted. All the mem- 
bers who attended the meeting must have partially realized these 
values. But future meetings might be better arranged to promote 
informal discussion and relegate to the pages of journals the set 
papers which this year so relentlessly dominated the gathering. The 
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most practical way to accomplish this end might be, provided the 
cost of printing or even mimeographing were not prohibitive, to dis- 
tribute copies of the prepared papers to all the members of the Asso- 
ciation two weeks in advance of the meeting; and then the meeting 
itself could be wholly given over to attack and defense of the posi- 
tions thus set forth. Such a method is followed in general by the 
Aristotelian Society in England; and in addition to securing much 
time for dic -ussion and debate, this method seems to have the further 
advantage of compelling contributors to take greater care in the 
preparation of the papers. But whatever plan may be found avail- 
able for the future, it is at least fairly clear that general dissatisfac- 
tion with the present arrangement demands some marked change. 
The full extent to which this criticism of the present meeting is justi- 
fied will perhaps become more evident in the course of a review of 
the successive sessions. 

At the first session on Thursday morning two papers were read 
of general metaphysical nature, one on ‘‘Behavior’’ by Professor 
Woodbridge and one on ‘‘The Doctrine of Levels’’ by Professor 
Conger. Professor Woodbridge defined the sense in which he would 
speak of the world as teleological. Behavior has been seemingly 
proved to depend on structure. But there is discoverable no neces- 
sary connection between behavior and structure, and differences in 
behavior are usually noted long before the differences in structure 
on which they depend. Differences in behavior should then be de- 
fined in terms of what results from the behavior, that is, in terms of 
results, ends, final causes, or teleology. The ends found in nature 
should not be taken as the operative agents which produced the 
structures of things. Yet they are real in the context where they 
are discovered, even when their discovery and their locus are relative 
to some interest. If we abstract from this teleological character of 
nature and pay attention only to the structural elements of things, 
we destroy the intelligibility of nature; for we then have the diffi- 
culty of seeing how mind and purpose arise from the mechanical 
arrangement of structural elements. But if we start with the nat- 
ural teleology of all behavior, mind is not an illusive factor, but the 
natural consequence of a particular kind of behavior. Mind is not 
the introduction of teleology into a non-teleological world, but a 
special instance of natural teleology. Professor Conger approached 
the problem of the place of mind in nature from the standpoint of 
emergent evolution. He defined ‘‘levels’’ in accordance with the 
Position of Lloyd Morgan, discussed the number of levels which the 
world exhibits and the way in which new levels develop from lower 
ones. In his final and most interesting section he summed up the 
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significance of the doctrine of levels for several traditional philo. 
sophical problems. For example, fatalism is true at the lower levels, 
but gives place at higher levels to self-determinism and personal re. 
sponsibility; and thus the world which is not purposive at lower 
levels becomes purposive in the course of evolution. Evolution ean 
then be interpreted in terms of progress, and a philosophy of religion 
will no longer be based upon a fundamental difference between matter 
and spirit, but find spirit in the outcome towards which evolution 
has moved. The extent to which these two papers were really in 
conflict was not made clear by the brief discussion led by Professor 
Swenson. Professor Swenson made a stirring appeal against deify- 
ing any natural object or natural process or tendency of evolution, 
vigorously maintaining that the ideal does not lie within the move. 
ment of the existing world. But most of those present were left in 
doubt as to the bearing of the papers read on certain crucial points, 
such as the relation of natural (and non-personal) ends to human 
aims and the inclusion of human activity within the causal nexus of 
the physical world. The real significance of the session at which 
these papers and comments were given seems to be a general agree- 
ment that the categories in terms of which we describe the structures 
of nature can not be legitimately extended by dialectics to exclude 
the reality of human choices and the relevance of the reasons we 
assign for the choices we do make. 

The second session on Thursday afternoon was opened with two 
papers on logic. These papers had been scheduled for the morning 
session, but, crowded out of their place on the program, they were 
put into the afternoon. Unfortunately they could not then receive 
the attention which they deserved. Professor Robinson presented a 
defense of the idealistic logic, from a standpoint close to that of 
Bosanquet. He approached his subject from a clever and telling 
angle, the significance of ‘‘rediscovered knowledge.’’ Recently we 
have found out the method by which the ancients refined copper. 
The formula for such refining is thus the object of knowledge for 
people living centuries apart in time. It must then be independent 
of the psychical processes which occur in separate human minds. 
To deny this is to deny that two minds can know the same thing. 
Judgment is not a mental correlate of an external fact, but a dis- 
closure of an order system which is a real part of the constitution of 
the world. In knowledge we have an identity of our thought and 
the form of things. Professor McClure indicated his break with 
idealistic logic by the very terms of his analysis of the logical prob- 
lem, the réle of ‘‘data and meanings in cognition.’’ The transition 
to his paper from that of Professor Robinson was abrupt, and was 
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certainly more than verbal. Professor Robinson later tried to har- 
monize the two papers by suggesting that ‘‘data’’ are what he had 
called the existential factor in knowledge, ‘‘meaning’’ the formula 
or order-system, and ‘‘cognition’’ the psychical process. Lack of 
time prevented the clear definition of the real issue. Professor Me- 
Clure’s position, however, was that what in logical analysis we call 
data and meaning are not objects known, but instruments by which 
we know. ‘Thus the elements of logical analysis are not to be identi- 
fied with reality. If the meanings which in judgment we entertain 
were the object of knowledge, induction would consist merely in 
afirming of a certain situation the principle given in it, thus becom- 
ing tautological. Induction advances knowledge more than such a 
theory recognizes. The meanings which lead to cognition are dis- 
tinct from the form, law, or principle in which cognition terminates. 
These meanings are, doubtless, in many cases, and in so far as they 
are valid, real aspects of the world known through former experi- 
ences; but the inductive process is a passage beyond the given of 
past and present experience to a new principle, a principle not 
implicit in the material whence thinking takes its rise, a principle 
whose discovery marks a genuine progress. This principle may serve 
as a Meaning in some new cognitive process, but can not be taken as 
an element present in that particular cognitive process in which it 
is the object of knowledge. Professor MecClure’s paper was an at- 
tempt to steer a middle course between the neo-realism which sep- 
arates fact and essence so far that knowledge becomes a mystery and 
the idealism which so identifies meanings with the realities given that 
error becomes a difficulty and knowledge ceases to be a genuine logi- 
cal advance. Many interesting problems emerge from the clash of 
these two papers; but the Association did not have time to consider 
them or even to permit the writers of the papers to define their own 
points of difference. 

The rest of the Thursday afternoon session was devoted to a sym- 
posium on business and professional ethics. Here the general ex- 
pression of opinion was better made than at any other point, unless 
at the very close of the last session. The symposium was led by Dr. 
T. V. Smith and Professors Taeusch and Sharp. Dr. Smith made 
an enthusiastic eulogy of the life of a professional man. Somewhat 
disparaging business life as at present conducted, he seemed to find 
in the life of teachers, lawyers, doctors, the nearest approach to the 
good life. He would test the good life by a principle variously 
expressed by G. E. Moore as ‘‘organic unity,’’ by Bosanquet as the 
“concrete universal,’’ and by J. H. Tufts as ‘‘social unanimity.”’ 
The professions rest on an actual discharge of important social fune- 
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tions, and their members thus have an opportunity to view social life 
asa whole. Professor Sharp began with a protest against regarding 
the business man as indifferent to ethical values, spoke of the distinet 
improvement in business morals during recent years, and claimed 
that business men to-day are seeking for significant moral ideals for 
their own work. He then spoke on the importance of courses on 
business ethics, to be given perhaps in connection with commerce 
colleges; and he indicated the nature of such courses as concerned 
with the difficult concrete situations with which business men actually 
have to struggle in current affairs. Professor Taeusch returned more 
to professional men, but was far from the appreciative position held 
by Dr. Smith. He accused professional men of failing to recog. 
nize and anticipate the complaints and needs which are tending to- 
day to arouse distrust of and opposition to them and their methods, 
In illustration of his point he took up the question of fees for pro- 
fessional services. Should there be different charges when a lawyer 
wins and loses a case? And when a doctor’s patient lives and dies! 
Should rich and poor patients be charged according to diverse prin- 
ciples? In general, should the size of the fee be based on the cost 
of the services rendered or the value of the services received? The 
discussion of these three papers showed a tendency of those present 
to divide into two groups. Some deplored the entry of the philoso- 
pher into the arena of contemporary industrial and business prob- 
lems, regarded such work as a matter of casuistry for which the 
philosopher is hardly fitted, and urged that philosophy is primarily 
an understanding of the meaning of human life rather than a kind 
of bureau of practical advice on current issues. Others wanted to 
turn from the musty epistemological and metaphysical issues of tra- 
ditional academic speculation to problems relevant to human life, 
and thus to put intelligence to work in matters of present-day inter- 
est. The clash here seemed to be due to the expression of strong 
feeling long pent up within various individuals, and was not carried 
through to a possible agreement, which might have been found after 
prejudices had been sufficiently aired. To Professor Sharp’s jibe 
that he had never been able to find out what sociology is, and even 
doubted whether there was such a thing at all, there was a quick 
reaction, indicating at least as much approval as amusement. To 
Professor Brogan’s question as to whether the many things called 
philosophy are at all related (a question which evidently implied 
that they were not related and hence that some philosophers could 
go their way without attention to the traditional interests of ontology 
and theory of knowledge), there were two opposed answers givel. 
While some said that the moralist needed a long training in general 
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philosophic disciplines, others said that the best moralist was one 
familiar with practical moral issues. The opposition is, of course, 
one of emphasis, and should have been resolved in a careful state- 
ment of the relation of abstract theory to practice. One might have 
wished for the Aristotelian golden mean or the Hegelian synthesis. 
Yet the Hegelians were the ones least inclined to give way sufficiently 
to make a synthesis possible. And so the debate was carried out 
from the lecture room to the campus and disappeared down paths 
leading in several directions. It is safe to say that the issue will 
appear again at future gatherings as the unfinished business which 
must always be taken up for renewed discussion. Such discussion 
may not settle the issue, but it does show how human the contending 
philosophers are. 

The second day of the Association meeting was devoted to a 
recognition of the work of three great idealists who have died in 
recent months—Bosanquet, Bradley, and Creighton. These papers 
will doubtless be printed soon and need not be summarized here. 
Professors Thilly and Morrow talked of Creighton, Professor J. 
Watts Cunningham of Bosanquet, and Professors MacLennan, Leigh- 
ton, and Farley of Bradley. Professor Thilly’s long outline of 
Creighton’s philosophy gave a systematic summary of idealism, com- 
plete, eloquent, appreciative. It might be said in criticism, however, 
that such a summary of idealism seems to be the kind of thing which 
can be attributed to so many idealists that it fails to give the dis- 
tinctive personal quality of Creighton himself. Creighton was not 
so much a system-builder as a stimulating teacher and a penetrating 
critic. He was known to his colleagues from other universities pri- 
marily as one who liked to lay his finger on weak points in the 
various realisms and non-idealistic schools of recent years and then 
to ask embarrassing questions. Perhaps a formal paper can not con- 
vey this intimate picture of Creighton’s work adequately; but such 
an impression is not even attempted in a systematic formulation of 
idealism which can be equally said of a dozen or two other members 
of the Association in recent years. Professor Morrow, in his sketch 
of Creighton’s unfinished work on the historical method in philoso- 
phy, and Professor Sabine’s informal comments on Creighton as 
teacher, gave more of an impression of the power of Creighton’s 
influence. 

Professor Cunningham, in his paper on Bosanquet’s view of philo- 
Sophic method, made one of the outstanding contributions to the 
meeting of the Association. Again lack of time interfered with full 
appreciation of the merits of the paper; for Professor Cunningham 
had to stop reading just as he had entered upon some interesting 
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critical conclusions about Bosanquet. Bosanquet sought to point out 
the significance of all forms of human experience. His conception 
of experience was very different from that of Locke and Hume, and 
much in accord with that recently set forth by Professor Dewey in 
Experience and Nature. That is, experience is not a succession of 
discrete parts, but a living whole; it is not cognitive merely, but 
desiderative and tensional. While in one sense mind is a ‘‘world’”’ 
or an objective system of implications far more extensive than experi- 
ence, it is in another sense a reconstructive element within the world, 
a voyage of discovery among the implications. Not all our experi- 
ences in this world are of equal value. And it is the function of 
philosophers to hit upon the really central experiences and to point 
out their implications. Professor Cunningham was not able to finish 
his treatment of this subject. His paper, however, was about to point 
out an equivocation in Bosanquet. At times the centrality which 
Bosanquet would have philosophers seek is a matter of the vital rele- 
vancey of an experience to human problems; and at other times it is 
a fixed and final value, not subject to revaluation, but predetermining 
and qualifying all forms of experience. 

The three papers on Bradley presented interpretations which dif- 
fered on certain main points. Unfortunately, the day was spent 
before these papers were concluded, and a profitable discussion did 
not follow. Professor MacLennan found the basis of Bradley’s mys- 
ticism in the distinction between three types of experience—meaning- 
less, meaningful, and absolute. Our human experience never rises 
above the meaningful level; but in mysticism, if not in knowledge, 
the nature of absolute experience can be understood. What is acces- 
sible to us in knowledge is superficial, and what is genuinely real lies 
beyond experience. Professor Leighton objected that Professor Mac- 
Lennan imported an epistemological dualism into Bradley which did 
not belong there. In Bradley’s thought the defects of knowledge are 
due, not to any dualism, but to the fact that all our knowledge falls 
short of the ideal. Ultimate reality must be an immediate experience 
in which all distinctions are transcended. Subjectivity is maladjust- 
ment, objectivity is adjustment. Knowledge is a function within 
experience, directed towards objectivity. (According to Professor 
Leighton, Bradley is not here at difference with James and Dewey.) 
And knowledge is condemned, not because it can not enter into mystic 
union with its objects, but because it does not transcend distinctions. 
Professor Farley gave a most interesting critique of the section of 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality which deals with appearance. 
Bradley failed to reach a satisfactory doctrine of immanence because 
of his retention of the error of ‘‘specificism.’’ By specificism is 
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meant the tendency to suppose that ultimate reality (as well as any 
particular thing) has its identity in itself apart from relations. 
Hence reality can not be found in change, in temporal process, in 
diversity. And the universal must be found in what is static and 
devoid of parts. The dialectic of Bradley is the result of the inter- 
twining of the opposing principles of specificism and immanence. 

One paper was read on this second day of the meeting which 
differed strikingly from the others. Its author, Professor Stoops, 
introduced it by confessing that it would, like the Venus musie in 
Tannhauser, add to the richness of the whole by introducing an 
opposing and hostile theme. The paper was a chapter from a forth- 
coming book, on modern philosophy, and presented the thesis that 
modern idealism is a form of introversionism. Baffled in his en- 
deavors in the real world and blocked in his attempts to obtain his 
ends, the philosopher turns his gaze inwards upon himself and loses 
himself in the contemplation of some element of his inner life. 
Sometimes, as in English empirical idealism, the idea is detached 
from its object ; sometimes, as in the romanticism of Rousseau, feeling 
is so detached ; and sometimes, as in the voluntarism of Fichte and 
Schopenhauer, attitudes of will. Whatever is thus detached is then 
set up in place of the reality left behind; and thus consciousness of 
self has prevented the development of a consciousness of real things. 
Philosophy, as contrasted with science, fails to give us knowledge of 
the real world. This paper provoked numerous comments. While 
Dr. Smith characterized it as a gesture in the right direction, 
Professor Burtt objected that the blockade theory is not the chief 
story about modern philosophy. Professor Cunningham inquired 
why philosophy was more guilty of introversionism than science. 
Professor Swenson made an interesting distinction between two kinds 
of introversionism. One kind is found in those who leave reality to 
take refuge in a realm of arbitrary fancy. Another attitude often 
regarded as introversionism is turning from the handling of objects 
to consideration of values. Values are not objects of the same sort 
as things in space about us, nor are they known in the same way, but 
they are real objects none the less. It would be interesting to follow 
out Professor Swenson’s suggestion and to inquire how far the his- 
tory of modern philosophy could be written in terms of the attempt 
to pass value-judgments upon the kinds of experience men have 
encountered. Professor Stoops, however, felt that in the books of 
Santayana and Dewey on German philosophy he had found the 
method which he would apply to the whole development of modern 
philosophical thought. 

On the third day of the meeting of the Association there was but 
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one session. The program opened with two historical papers. Pro. 
fessor Fuller read a chapter from a second volume he is now writing 
to continue his history of Greek philosophy. This chapter was de. 
voted to the Cynics. It was characterized by an urbane and genial 
treatment and a deep sympathy with the subject. The paper won 
an enthusiastic reception. Professor Lodge followed with a paper 
on Plato’s treatment of mind. The original part of the paper was 
an insistence upon the biological approach which Plato, as much as 
Aristotle, made to the study of mind. Several persons questioned 
whether Plato was to be thus interpreted. But Professor Lodge 
appealed to his numerous references to the Platonic dialogues, ac. 
cording to which he claimed that Aristotle’s biological view of mind 
was as much in Plato as Plato’s transcendental theory of mind was 
also in parts of Aristotle. We should thus not contrast Plato as 
transcendental with Aristotle as biological, but should recognize that 
both views are in both writers. 

The final paper on the program was Professor Brogan’s presenta. 
tion of a ‘‘set of postulates for a deductive value-system.’’ Assum- 
ing the indefinable concept of ‘‘betterness’’ which he has made 
familiar to us at former meetings of the Association, he deduced 
many propositions about the relative betterness of x, y, and z. The 
deductive system would be impossible to summarize and must be 
examined in full by those interested. Some of those present seemed 
to feel that such a value-system was of no import for ethics. Others 
felt that it might be a formal way of pointing out certain types of 
inconsistency which people are guilty of in moral judgments, but 
that it had no bearing upon the question as to what is really of value. 
The discussion terminated only when the members of the Association 
hurried to catch the trains which carried them home. 

It remains to speak of the presidential address, the smoker, and 
the annual business meeting. President Hollands gave his address 
at the close of the annual dinner on Friday evening, taking as his 
subject ‘‘Nature and Spirit.’’ President Hollands defended a type 
of mysticism. While science is concerned with control, philosophy 
is concerned with evaluation and appreciation. But what we call 
facts are selected on the basis of our hypotheses, and our hypotheses 
are expressions of our sense of values. Our facts, theories, and 
values are thus interrelated, and stand and fall together. One ¢x- 
perience which we may seek to emphasize as a fact is our feeling of 
unitary being underlying all our other experiences. This feeling is 
the ground-base of all our other experiences. Proper evaluation of 
it will lead to further and larger feelings which will mean an enrich- 
ment and ennoblement of life. Professor Hollands’s presentation of 
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mysticism in this form was so persuasive that men of various philo- 
sophic faiths were heard to express their sympathy with him. 

The smoker on Thursday evening was, as such occasions should 
be, a time for renewal of acquaintances and an asking of questions 
about ideas. In addition to the informal circulation of members of 
the Association from group to group, there was a talk given by Dr. 
Rolf Hoffman, of Germany, introduced by Professor Schaub. Doctor 
Hoffman told of the Akademue he has been instrumental in founding 
and equipping on the Burgberg, just outside of Erlangen, which is 
situated a few miles north of Nuremberg in Bavaria. In addition to 
this central establishment, the Akademie has acquired properties 
beautifully located both on the shores of Lake Constance and on the 
banks of the Rhine. The Akademie exists to promote the study of 
philosophy as an integrated world view and to overcome the unfor- 
tunate results of excessive specialization. Metaphysics, theory of 
knowledge, social philosophy, philosophy of law, ete., are all within 
the province which the Akademie wishes to cover. A library is being 
built up, especially of books not available in other near-by libraries, 
though access is easy from the Burgberg to Berlin, Munich, and other 
great centers of library facilities. The Akademie is international in 
its board of control, and aims to be a central point where scholars 
from all over the world may meet, may find out what is being done 
along any line of philosophic interest, and may reside for a period 
of study. Funds for the establishment of fellowships are being 
sought, and accommodations for some scholars at the Burgberg are 
already available. Doctor Hoffman expressed the hope that Ameri- 
can professors of philosophy would be interested in the Akademie 
upon the occasion of sabbatical years in Europe. 

In conclusion, the criticism made in the opening paragraph of 
this report may be repeated. The program of the meeting was too 
long, and it gave over too much time to the reading aloud of formal 
papers, most of which will soon appear in print. Thus members of 
the Association were tired out from listening for hours to material 
which could be more profitably and quickly read in printed form. 
And many hours were lost to the informal discussion which can only 
be obtained through the personal exchange of question and answer 
at the annual gathering of the members of the Association. The 
possibilities for future meetings are promising if the method of ar- 
ranging for the meetings is changed. For the quality of work being 
done by members of the Association and the opposition of diverging 
views furnish the two necessary conditions for exciting and spirited 
debate. 


Steruine P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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PROFESSOR SINGER’S PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


N HIS recent Mind as Behavior, Professor Singer appears as the 

advocate of a sort of neo-Kantian positivism. The methods of 
the positive sciences, he holds, are the sole means by which the human 
mind can hope to gain knowledge of the world. These methods, al- 
though incapable of informing us concerning the ultimate nature of 
reality, furnish us nevertheless with a means of approximating in. 
definitely to a knowledge of final fact—a knowledge which thus 
appears as an actually unattainable limit and at the same time as 
the regulative ideal of scientific progress. This view is obviously 
far removed from any common or vulgar empiricism. Many are 
accustomed to suppose that science begins with a certain basis of 
hard and unquestioned fact revealed by simple observation of phe- 
nomena, from which basis it proceeds to extend its domain by the 
various processes of inductive inference. Professor Singer looks at 
the matter very differently. The starting point, as well as the issue 
of every scientific investigation, is infected with uncertainty. ‘ Every 
so-called ‘‘datum’’ of experience is questionable until verified from 
other points of view; every so-called conclusion is qualified by its 
‘probable error,’’ which under the conditions of human experience 
can never be reduced to zero. 

In these contentions there is surely much that is persuasive and 
indeed much that is true, but Professor Singer’s application of them 
nevertheless raises many doubts. It is one thing to hold that no 
immediate datum of experience is so unquestionable that there is no 
possibility of falling into error about it, and it is surely quite an- 
other thing to hold that there are no immediate data of experience 
at all. And, again, it is one thing to hold that the report of a single 
unsupported and unconfirmed observation is always open to grave 
doubt, and quite another to hold that such a report has no value as 
a starting point. Yet it is toward these more extreme positions that 
Professor Singer would seem to push us. Thus he tells us that “We 
are faced with the paradox that the starting point of science, the 
‘given’ out of which it is to construct its world, the indubitably 
present as opposed to the inferred, that this starting point has be- 
come—what? An unattainable ideal!’’ (p. 178). ‘‘It is impossible 
that anyone should come even a first step towards agreeing with me 
if he is wedded to the theory of experience that starts with a datum 
as a mason starts with a brick or a chemist with an atom’”’ (p. 18). 
In fact, ‘‘I have ... accepted the thesis that there is no such 
datum’’ (p. 13). And, again, with reference to the second point: 
‘Tn so far as a judgment lays claim to truth, in so far does it pretend 
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to have grasped an objective reality, and in so far must it be capable 
of confirmation or refutation from an indefinite series of other points 
of view’’ (p. 197). ‘‘For exactly that inaccessibility to more than 
one point of view which is supposed to shield ‘immediate certainty’ 
from the danger of contradiction also robs it of the chance of con- 
frmation’’ (p. 195). An introspective report on one’s own thought 
ean thus neither ‘‘give us the truth nor open a way by which we may 
approach the truth’’ (p. 42). 

It is in view of such considerations that Professor Singer denies 
all value to introspective methods of psychology, and urges the neces- 
sity of a purely objective and behavioristic interpretation of con- 
sciousness. And it is precisely at this point that one’s difficulties 
begin. Are the data of any science really any less ‘‘immediate’’ 
than those of introspective psychology? Are the data from which 
any science starts less inaccessible to any but the individual’s own 
observation? The first of these questions becomes acute when we 
find that Professor Singer professes to be unable to discover except 
through inference that he perceives a certain green color in the grass, 
whilst he apparently has no such difficulty in knowing that he per- 
ceives his own bodily organs to be such and such and to move thus 
and so (cf. pp. 12-13). And the second of our questions seems to 
have raised a doubt even in Professor Singer’s own mind, for we find 
him remarking with reference to the matter of subjective likes and 
dislikes : ‘‘If stress be laid on the subjectivity of these facts and their 
inaccessibility to any but the individual’s own observation, it may 
equally well be pointed out that the whole structure of science is 
built of just such individual observations. My micrometer reading 
is neither more nor less accessible to you than my liking for port 
wine or Beethoven sonatas. . . . If this is not wrong, yet it does not 
in the least interfere with the construction of a confessedly objective 
science ; neither, then, ought it to be urged against the objectivity of 
beauty’’ (p. 194). One also would like to ask Professor Singer why 
it is that he regards the memory upon which one relies in reporting 
the experiences of one’s immediate past as so fallible as to be utterly 
worthless (cf. pp. 41-42), yet apparently feels no such sceptical 
doubts concerning the accuracy of a scientist’s memory of his own 
recent reading of the micrometer. Finally one is puzzled when one 
compares the statement of the first essay that ‘‘consciousness is not 
something inferred from behavior, it is behavior’’ (p. 10), and that 
we do not infer by analogy from a man’s behavior to his conscious 
experience inasmuch as all that we mean by consciousness is a certain 
sort of behavior (cf. pp. 27-sqq.), with the statement of a later page 
that ‘‘the analogy argument for other minds would not be so perni- 
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cious if it were not so true. It offers an accurate account of what | 
do when I furnish a passive thinker’s mind for him; only it fails to 
suggest any grounds on which I may justify my doing... ” (p, 
40). I ‘‘fill his mind with the kind of thing that goes on in mine” 
(p. 40). Here it seems to be admitted that I have inner experiences 
of my own and interpret my fellow-man as having similar experi 
ences. And thus it appears that what is actually meant by con. 
sciousness when we give an ‘‘accurate account’’ of the way in which 
we attribute it to our fellow-men is not merely a certain sort of 
behavior. 


R. M. Buaxeg, 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


La Pensée Grecque et les Origines de l’Esprit Scientifique (Avec 
une carte-hors texte). Lifton Rosin. Paris: La Renaissance du 
Livre. 1923. Pp. xxi-+ 480. 


Evolution, like most important terms of large significance and 
no precision, is used, perhaps, more often than not in very puzzling 
and mystifying ways. No doubt there has been an ‘‘evolution de 
l’humanité,’’ but just what that means is a little difficult to find out. 
From what one can gather from the titles of the great French series 
which is being published under this evolutionary caption (of which 
series the volume under review is No. 13) the evolution of humanity 
means approximately what the phrase ‘‘the story of man’’ meant 
to an age less doctrinairely enlightened than our own. The legiti- 
mate perplexity one usually feels upon encountering the word ‘‘evo- 
lution’’ is manifestly much more legitimate when one encounters 
evolution in connection with philosophy and its history. The history 
of philosophy—here Greek philosophy—certainly has its place in 
the history of humanity, but where does it belong and what sort of 
place has it in humanity’s evolution? M. Berr, the editor of the 
series, has scarcely any introductory light to shed upon this dark 
and serious problem; he rests content for the most part in making 
the comprehensive affirmation that ideas are immensely important, 
and that all reality tends towards one unique end. From this, ! 
suppose, one can deduce the role of philosophy. M. Robin ad- 
dresses himself exclusively to his task as historian and proceeds as 
if his book was not a member of an evolutionary series, but was 
simply a book on the history of Greek philosophy. 

Historians of whatever sort have an extremely difficult task to 
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perform. Their avowed aim is to tell the simple unadorned truth, 
and necessity at every point forces them to use their own judgment. 
If they transcribe their historical subject-matter too literally, then 
they degenerate into mere chroniclers; if they interpret their sub- 
ject-matter too freely, then they become either unconscionable propa- 
gandists, or historical novelists. The good historian must strike the 
happy mean, which safely takes him along between his devil and 
his deep blue sea. For although I think it is putting it mildly to 
say that he is just between the devil and the deep blue sea, it is 
nevertheless sufficiently accurate to account for the fact that his- 
torians as a rule have about them that serene and final air which 
generally comes from successfully living face to face with the sub- 
lime austerities of life. 

M. Robin has written a very careful and able account of Greek 
philosophy from the time of Thales to Plotinus—a period of philos- 
ophy which runs the whole gamut of cosmological thinking at any 
rate from the ocean to the empyrean, from the disturbingly realistic 
water to the ineffable and supercelestial One. 

Burnet has given this generation its dominant conception of 
Early Greek philosophy; although it is true, no doubt, that no one 
follows him in every detail, it is also true that no one escapes, or 
at least very few escape, accepting him in main outline. And M. 
Robin is not one of those possible few who escape. Robin has given 
a well-balanced and adequate account of the period in spite of the 
fact that space did not allow him to enter into the usual lengthy ar- 
gumentation to justify the positions taken upon debatable points; 
but any reader not especially interested in all the possible theories 
that can be devised to account for the fragments will feel quite 
satisfied with the succinct statement that he finds. Robin does not 
attempt the bold reconstruction of the period that we find in Burnet ; 
he follows the more conservative tradition. In treating of pytha- 
goreanism, e.g., he does not, like Burnet, distinguish between Pytha- 
goras and the later pythagoreans. A great deal is lost in this way; 
because it is quite clear that it was not Pythagoras alone who contrib- 
uted to pythagoreanism, and even if Burnet’s reconstruction can not 
strictly be justified, by pointing out the modification which the py- 
thagorean theory underwent, especially concerning the metaphysical 
reality of number, it helps one to understand more fully the sources 
and meaning of Platonism. 

However, Robin compensates for his more traditional treatment 
of pythagoreanism by taking a pronounced departure from the beaten 
path when he considers Anaxagoras. It is usual to treat Anaxagoras 
along with Empedocles as belonging to the period in the history of 
Early Greek philosophy which marked the transition from the Thale- 
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sian qualitative monistic cosmological theories to the pluralistic me. 
chanical atomism of Leukippos and Democritus. Robin treats Em. 
pedocles in this transition period, but he reserves Anaxagoras for 
treatment after Leukippos and Democritus. The reason for this jg 
that in Anaxagoras we have the twofold doctrine of Nous and quality 
which, according to Robin, lead up to and are incorporated in Platon. 
ism. Now, whether or not the dominant conception of Anaxagoras 
is that of quality, it is pretty clear (I think) from the digression in 
the Phaedo just what Plato thought the philosophy of Anaxagoras 
amounted to. It is quite possible that Plato misunderstood Anax. 
agoras who was the first to put Reason on the throne, while giving 
Matter all-executive power—a constitutional compromise as satis. 
fying and as salutary in philosophy as in politics. Plato, however, 
apparently did not appreciate the virtue of this procedure and to 
him it seemed a travesty that Reason should be perched up on high 
doing nothing and that all the doing should be done by such miser. 
ably unspiritual things as bones and muscles. For Plato at any rate, 
Nous was a mere deus ex machina, not a valid principle, because it 
had not any real power in the universe. And as for the qualities, 
again what seemed to impress Plato was their mechanical nature: 
they were not so much qualities as things, just mere things. The 
reason for this curious misunderstanding may be hard to unearth, 
but the misunderstanding is none the less evident. We have it re- 
peated again by those who would evaluate Spinoza (at least by many 
of them), who may be considered to be the Anaxagoras of modem 
philosophy. Besides, had Plato needed a source for his own type of 
qualitative cosmology or metaphysics, he could very easily have 
borrowed it from pythagoreanism along with his mathematics; for 
with the characteristic simplicity of the mystics the pythagoreans 
were profoundly moved, not by the numericality of music, but by 
the musicality of number. 

The outlines of Greek philosophy are fairly well fixed for the 
general historian from the time of Socrates on. There is, to be sure, 
the problem of placing Socrates, and defining Plato’s relation to him, 
but otherwise it is pretty straight, if stiff, sailing. In his treatment 
of Socrates, Robin inclines more to Zeller than to Burnet. It is 
just a bit difficult to accept Burnet on this question, not so much om 
the score that he attributes so much to Socrates, but so little to Plato. 
Burnet maintains that up through the Republic Plato is the faithful 
historian of Socrates’ philosophy; this means that Plato did not 
strike out independently in philosophy until after his fortieth yeat— 
something it is very hard to believe of any man of original power. 
Usually he has his best or most distinctive work done by then. Als, 
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when we bring Socrates closer to Plato in this fashion, we take him 
further away from the sophists with whom he belongs after all. 

Robin gives very succinet and careful analyses of the dialogues 
of Plato. It is on the whole a much better thing to do than to 
write several chapters on Platonism. It leaves the task of integrat- 
ing the philosophy to the reader, unless he is content to have it in 
the more or less disconnected form it has been given us to receive. 
If the reader integrates the philosophy he will have to study and 
not merely read the text; if he leaves the philosophy in its dis- 
connected form, he is likely to experience that uncertainty and even 
inquietude of mind which is at least the sign if not the way or the 
end of philosophic wisdom. 

Aristotle is presented in the same way as is Plato. The treat- 
ment is distinctive in that Robin follows what was presumably the 
sequence of the course of studies at the Lyceum. The order ap- 
proaches that of Ross’s, but it differs from it as well as from Zeller’s. 
The order is logic, poetics and rhetoric, ethics and polities, physics, 
biology, psychology and metaphysics. 

The analysis of Plato’s and Aristotle’s works (scarcely inter- 
pretation) constitutes the chief portion of the book; the periods and 
philosophers subsequent to Aristotle are treated in summary fashion, 
hardly more extensively than in a general history of philosophy. 

There is appended a passable map of philosophic Greece and a 
very full bibliography (182 titles). It seems curious, therefore, that 
in the bibliography on Plato, Paul More should be noted, but not 
Paul Shorey. It is worthy of note that in the occasional comments 
upon the various books noted, Robin does not hesitate to pronounce 
adverse judgment upon French translations for some reason or 
other usually considered the best. St. Hilaire’s translation of Aris- 
totle we are told ‘‘ne merite aucune confiance,’’ while Bouillet’s 
translation of Plotinus is ‘‘mediocre.’’ 

A translation of Robin’s book into the International Library of 
Psychology and Philosophy has been announced. Although the book 
is on all counts a good book, it is still doubtful whether there is a 
teal need for such a work in English—especially a translation. 
Burnet’s and Ross’s works cover the field in a more comprehensive 
fashion. But anyone who wanted to get something of Burnet and 
something like Ross together would be able to get it all at once in 
Robin and this may be for some a great advantage. If the trans- 
lation is as lucid as the original and reads as easily, it will make its 
way, if not establish a permanent place, among the current books on 
Greek philosophy. 


JOSEPH RATNER. 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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Moderne Willenstheorien, eine Darstellung und Kritik. Erster Teil, 
Erman TEGEN. Uppsala: Lundequistska Bokhandeln. 1994 
Pp. vii + 309. 

This book, by one of the younger men of the faculty of the Uni. 
versity of Uppsala, is the first part of an intended work, and covers 
the period from Spencer to Wundt’s writings before 1888. Tegen 
deals with six authors, and in fact chiefly with two of these. His 
chapter on Spencer is short, and the following chapters on Bain, 
Ribot, and Lotze, cover together about 60 pages. But 100 pages are 
then given to Sigwart, and 125 to Wundt. 

The book was originally written in Swedish, and was translated 
into the German of the present text. Under a good translator it ap. 
pears to have lost nothing in the process and seems a fluent first- 
hand expression of the author’s ideas. It suffers a little from the 
occasional paragraph-sentences which one expects in any German 
writing, and its sections are somewhat deficient in summarizing 
statements. But the author’s thinking is clear, and on the whole is 
clearly expressed. His exposition, analysis, and criticisms are done 
with so much keenness as to add interest to his material. 

Except in his discussion of Wundt he does not deal with the in- 
fluences which led these psychologists to their theories, and does not 
attempt a historical derivation of any of the doctrines. His under- 
taking is primarily to state them, and then to analyze the concepts 
employed and the propositions asserted. In his criticism he appeals 
hardly at all to experimental observations, but chiefly to the demands 
of logical consistency and of agreement with the common meanings 
of the chief terms. His ultimate purpose is to construct for himself 
a satisfactory theory of volition, but in the present book his own 
theory is not consecutively presented. Since his aim is construe- 
tively psychological, and not mainly historical, one wonders a little 
at the sustained seriousness of his examination of the many intricacies 
and confusions of these earlier theories. But his method is the one 
traditionally approved for instruction in philosophy, and mental 
philosophy seems the appropriate term for his kind of psychology. 
At any rate his exposition is good and his criticism acute, so that his 
study adds useful material to the history of psychology. 

Tegen dissents from Spencer, Bain, and Ribot, who were fairly 
consistent in holding that actual bodily motions ought to be included 
in the process which we call willing. He approves Lotze, Sigwart, 
and Wundt in so far as their definitions limit willing to a psyehie 
process. Bain was right, however, he thinks, in observing that the 
starting point of volition is an affective process; Lotze was right in 
treating volition as a causal activity of the self; and Wundt was 
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right in holding that neither deliberation nor choice are essential to 
it, The motion of the organism is not a proper part of the willing, 
but it is an effect; and the willing necessarily refers to the motion. 
“Willing is always in one respect—one might say, primarily—a 
willing of action. An acting, an increased causality of the self, must 
be thought in the object of willing.’’ Anticipation is essential. 
However, the action need not be considered as a means to anything 
else; willing does not necessarily have a teleological character. 
Wundt’s reduction of willing to an extremely simple and pervasive 
process is disapproved as much as Sigwart’s complex and syllogistic 
elaboration of it. 

Among Tegen’s authors Ribot has had a popular influence which 
has hardly been recognized in this country. One is struck by the 
fact that in 1920 his Maladies de la Volonté went through its 32d edi- 
tion. And this popularity makes the strong behaviorist tendencies 
of Ribot’s theory a matter of special interest to us; but not to Tegen, 
who nowhere mentions this contemporary type of psychology. The 
most striking result which he accomplishes is in showing the numer- 
ous inconsistencies and obscurities in the writings of these classical 
psychologists. A considerable process of interpretation is required 
before a definite and coherent theory of volition can be attributed to 
any one of them. The reader who is interested in the logical anal- 
ysis of the thought of these men will find Tegen’s book valuable. 
And one who forms an adverse estimate of Tegen’s own psychological 
theory ought perhaps to suspend judgment until it has been more 
completely presented and defended. 


CuarLes H. Tout. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Religionsphilosophie. (Philosophische Handbibliothek, Band IX.) 
JOHANN Perer Srerres. Miinchen: Késel and Pustet. 1925. 
Pp. x +280. 

This is an introductory manual (‘‘ein Lehr- und Lernbuch’’), 
setting forth the more important problems and theories in contempo- 
tary philosophy of religion, and offering solutions from a Roman 
Catholic standpoint. Among the topics discussed are the scope of the 
Philosophy of religion, the origin of religion, various psychological 
and sociological interpretations of religion, and epistemological and 
metaphysical arguments concerning God and other articles of religi- 
ous faith. The author attempts to be strictly objective and philoso- 
Phical in his treatment, avoiding apologetics and confessional bias. 
Whether he invariably succeeds is perhaps open to question. For 
instance, he affirms that the religion of primitive man was originally 
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pure monotheism, and that other religious and magical beliefs and 
practices came later, as a degeneration. To support this contention 
he cites Lang and several German anthropologists, but apparently 
puts chief reliance upon an ‘‘ erkenntnistheoretische Ableitung.” 
The author has read widely, and gives numerous bibliographies. The 
latter consist chiefly of German authorities, but include some of the 
more important works in English and French. 


WILLIAM KELLEY Wricurt. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Butler gold medal, which Columbia University gives every 
five years for the most distinguished contribution to philosophy or to 
educational theory, practice, or administration, has been awarded to 
Edward L. Thorndike, professor of educational psychology in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, for his contribution to the general 
problem of the measurement of human faculty and to the application 
of such measures to education. 
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